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The Advantage to the Student of some form of 
Practical Pupilage before Graduation.* 


By Freperick Hopnay, (.M.G., F.R.C.V.S.. FR.S.E.. 
Kensington, W. 


It is not my intention to inflict a long paper on you 
upon this election climax evening, but for a number of 
years now T have been amongst those who are ham- 
mering away at the value of, and necessity for, a 
certain amount of practical training for the student 
of veterinary medicine, particularly during his College 
career, 

In my student days, thirty years ago, it was the 
eX eption for a young fellow not to have been an 
articled pupil for some months (usually a year) before 
coming to College, and to have served a second year 
during the College holidays. 

Nowadays, the articled pupil is almost non-existent. 
Personally, I was articled for three years: two years 
before going to College, and the third year during the 
College vacations. The time hefore ‘College was, I 
think, unnecessarily long (although I never regret 
my father’s forethought in making me an articled 
pupil), but I think from six to twelve months (depend- 
ing upon the age of the pupil) would be a reasonable 
time to be with a practitioner, to whom he should 
return for each College vacation. It is better, too, 
to keep to the same practitioner throughout the 
vacations, as each gets to know the other, and it is 
only when there is mutual confidence established 
that the practitioner dares to allow the younger man 
to assume any responsibility of treatment during his 
absence. 

It is this confidence and assumption of respon- 
sibility which is of such value to the student in after 
years, and it is in these early days that a young fellow 
so easily acquires the habit of ** doing ” things instead 
of ordering them to be done, and of approac shing and 
handling animals properly and expertly, two habits 
which are of inestimable value to him in his after 
career; and for faults in which the client is always 
ready to criticise adversely. 

It is impossible to learn the habits of animals in 
health from theory only —it needs the practical touch to 
make a man able to pose as an expert in front of a hard- 
headed, practical client--and even if a graduate follows 
up research or laboratory work in his after career, he 
is all the better man for having had a practical training. 





* Presented to the Central Division at the R.C.V.S. on Thursday, 
December 6th. 1923. 
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After all, what are the main objects of the granting 
of a Degree or a Diploma? Is it not the hall-mark 
that the possessor has been certified as fit * to prac- 
tise the science and art of veterinary medicine and 
surgery? And the object, as regards the protection 
of the public and the stockowner, is that the possessor 
ot the qualification shall be able to apply his know- 
ledge for the benefit of animals and their owners. 
This is the sum total of it all, with the addition that 
the man who deals out his knowledge efficiently and 
effectually has the right to expect his quid pro quo in 
return; and this he gets in the shape of an ever- 
increasing clientéle. 

For some years now there has been an ever-widening 
gap between the established practitioner and the 
College student, and it is especially since the expenses 
of the lengthened curriculum and of living have crept 
up that the pupilage habit has dropped out— and the 
student has been the chief sufferer. 

The fault has perhaps been on both sides, but it is 
quite time that it was bridged over. The increased 
cost of a College career has made a parent or guardian 
chary about spending money in pupilage fees. and 
the busy practitioner on his side has not seen his way 
clear to teach a young man without some return, 
either pecuniarily or in the shape of useful help. The 
consequence is that the practical training of the 
veterinary student of to-day has suffered, and the 
young fledgling who has emerged from the nest as 
fully qualitied “to practise the science and art of 
veterinary medicine and surgery ~ finds difficulty in 
obtaining a situation in which he will get a sufficiency 
of patients upon which to prove his skill. 

On several occasions Lehave written or spoken 
about the value of pupilage, and the letters which 
have appeared in the veterinary Press from time to 
time from students and others have demonstrated 
clearly that there is a much-felt need for a liaison 
office to be established between the student and his 
practitioner preceptor ; but one can scarcely expect 
the latter to teach the former and keep him in board, 
lodging, and pocket money as well—-and that is what 
some students appear to expect right from the start— 
even although they are for some time neither orna- 
mental nor useful. 

To succeed as a practitioner, the student ‘ who has 
seen practice’ in his receptive years has no rival in 
the man who has omitted this essential detail, and to 
waste the College vacations is to lose time which can 
never be regained. 

Compulsory pupilage may be a mistake—that is 
matter of opinion but the practitioner knows en 
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is the man to select as his future assistant, and the 
verdict goes every time for the man who has seen practice. 

As a consultant my duties bring me in continual 
contact with a very large number of veterinary 
practitioners, men who are keen on the present and 
future welfare of our profession; and there is no 
subject which crops up more frequently than that 
of the want of practical training of the student ; 
for it must be admitted that it is after he has obtained 
his diploma and becomes a responsible citizen that he 
is judged by his clientéle on his aptitude and visible 
merits; and as one who has been for the past 30 
years either in the position of teacher or holding the 
position of examiner, I can claim to speak with some 
authority on the subject which I have selected as the 
title of my paper to-night. 

However much a young practitioner may know of 
the theory of his work, it is absolutely necessary that, 
in order to secure patients, and keep his clientéle, 
he must have experience of the habits of his patients 
in health and, in addition, an acquaintance with the 
men who own and attend upon them. The student 
of veterinary medicine is somewhat differently placed 
from the student of the human branch, as the latter 
is brought up with his future patients from, babyhood, 
and, if he has done nothing else, he has, at all events, 
acquired a certain amount of knowledge ot the habits 
of his future patients when in a state of health. The 
veterinary student may have been brought up all 
his life in a town, or vice versd in the country. If 
the former, unless he has spent a portion of his time 
on a farm or somewhere amongst country animals, 
his knowledge is practically limited to what domes- 
ticated animals he has seen in the street, and his 
thoughts dwell only on the horse, the dog, and the cat. 
If brought up in the country, his knowledge of the dog 
and the cat 1s apt to be comparatively small, and 
perhaps even a little contemptuous; and this is 
unfortunate when one considers the great importance 
which is attached nowadays to a knowledge of canine 
work. It is just as essential for success in practice 
that he should know the names of all breeds of dogs 
and their special peculiarities in health as it is that 
he shall know how to approach and handle a cow 
or a horse. 

The time to learn these things is in what is known 
in a youth as the receptive age, and until a few years 
ago it was the usual custom to spend at least twelve 
months (many spent two years) with a practitioner 
in some large town or country district, a clause usually 
being inserted in the pupilage indentures that another 
year should be completed during the College vaca- 
tions; and there is no doubt that the men were the 
better for the training they received. It is true 
that they were apt to obtain some ideas which had 
to be reconstructed, and perhaps forgotten, but in 
the main their pupilage was beneficial. Taken at a 
period when their enthusiasm for practical work was 
at its highest, and at an age when their chance of 
receiving impressions was at its best, they gradually 
learned all about the condition of animals in health ; 
and, what is equally essential to success, the way to 
manage unreasonable clients, and the 101 details 
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connected with the conduct of a successful practice. 
Until the Colleges have continual access to large 
farms in connection with the course of study, it will 
be impossible for a student to learn, without going 
into country practice, anything more than a very 
superficial idea of the habits of cattle, sheep and 
pigs. Established as each College is in the heart 
of a great city, the bulk of the patients must of 
necessity be horses and dogs, and the student who 
wishes to improve his practical education must either 
do it during the vacations or after he has obtained 
his diploma. To idle away the time between sessions 
in a manner which is incorrectly designated as ‘ rest- 
ing ’’ is a mistaken policy, and unquestionably accounts 
for the preference practitioners still have for unquali- 
fied assistants, whose chief recommendations are 
their practical experience and their willingness to 
stay for a prolonged period when they have a com- 
fortable billet. 

Even if only three months vacation of each year is 
spent in a busy town or country practice, an earnest 
and receptive student will learn much. He will 
take back some practical ideas which he can endeavour 
to reconcile with his college theories, and, at all events, 
he will have commenced to build up the practical 
knowledge which he hopes to acquire before under- 
taking the responsibilities of a practice of his own. 

Perhaps you will tell me that the future of the 
Veterinary Profession has almost entirely passed 
into the direction of research or of State and municipal 
work; and certainly this branch has come much 
more into prominence lately. But the pecuniary pros- 
pects offered to aspirants for such positions have been 
so poor as even to cause adverse criticism at the 
hands of a very distinguished layman who has recently 
interested himself in more ways than one on behalf of 
our professional welfare. For members of a learned 
profession whose careers commence with a high 
standard of matriculation to be offered whole-time 
jobs at salaries which are less than is given to a pro- 
fessional ratcatcher is derogatory ; but when there 
is competition for such jobs amongst men of sufficient 
intellect to merit selection, it shows either that the 
profession is contented with very little by way of 
salary pittances, or else that stress of circumstances 
forces our young graduates to accept these posts— 
and under the category of “ stress of circumstances.” 
I maintain that this neglect of pupilage training plays 
a large part. 

Take, for example, the case of a young graduate 
who has wasted his College vacation opportunities, 
and who knows nothing more than the theories he has 
been taught at College. It is true that he has man- 
aged to pass the few minutes’ practical test of the 
Final, but it is when he gets face to face with the 
general public that his real test comes. Very many 
shrink from the test, and this is the reason why they 
will take any post that comes along, thinking only of 
the present and leaving the future to take care of 


‘itself. They have no knowledge of the routine of a 


practice and no idea how to begin. Their value is 
unproven, and it is necessary for them to begin to 
learn. In other words, the newly-fledged graduate 








who has seen no practice has, at this stage of his 
professional career, to commence his pupilage, and 
the only way to do this is to fix matters up with a 
busy practitioner and commence to learn. 

To summarise, then, I will ask you to range your 
discussion under the following principal headings : 

Ist.—Is it desirable for a student, especially one 
whose desire it is to earn his future livelihood as a 
veterinary surgeon, to see practice—or, at all events, 
to spend some time under such conditions as will 
bring him in daily contact with the animals which 
are to be his future patients / 

2nd. —If so, when, and at what stage of his career, 
shall a young fellow seek to go with a practitioner ? 
Is it better to gain some little insight into the normal 
habits in health of what may be his future patients 
before going to College (after passing the matriculation, 
of course, for that is a sine qua non before entering 
College or even commencing the career intended) ; 
or is it better to go to College straight from school, 
and for his knowledge of animals, even in health, to 
commence from then? In other words, can and do 
our Colleges in themselves offer sufficient facilities 
for acquiring a satisfactory knowledge of the hygiene 
and habits of the animal in health, as well as the 
animal in disease? In answering this one must not 
forget that it is of great advantage and importance 
to have acquaintance with the names and varieties 
of the different breeds—not only of horses and cattle, 
but of cattle, sheep, swine, dogs, and even cats, and 
this is where the son of the farmer has the pull when 
he gets as far as Class “ D.” 

Tt is attention to little details which gets us our 
clients, and it is attention to them which keeps them 
and marks a mana so-called “successful practitioner.” 

In the interest of the student of to-day, my own 
opinion is that a short time previous to coming to 
College and the full College holidays arranged for, is 
the ideal. I hope that the opinions given within a 
meeting of so influential a body as the Central Division 
of the National Veterinary Association may carry 
weight in the minds both of the members of the 
profession who are already well established in prac- 
tice and the students who desire to take advantage 
of their knowledge, and that the result may be 
beneficial to both, by bringing them much closer 
together than they have been during the past few 
years. (Applause.) 


DIscussION. 


Professor WooLpRIDGE: The question that Major 
Hobday has introduced is, as he says, one that has 
occupied attention for very many years. It is one 
that has never been satisfactorily settled, and I am 
afraid it will be an eternal question as it will never 
be possible under any circumstances to turn out a 
young graduate with the same experience as a prac- 
titioner who has had long and intimate contact with 
animals in health and disease, and it is an absurdity 
for the latter to expect the newly-qualified man to 
have that experience. Nothing but years of experi- 
ence can bring about that proficiency which can 
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only be built up on the training obtained in the 
first instance. Who would expect a barrister to be 
able to cope, when he is first admitted to the Bar, 
with the intricate problems of law with which he 
would be able to deal after he had had long experi- 
ence? The position is exactly the same in regard 
to the newly-qualified veterinary surgeon, but the 
question, of course, has a great deal more in it than 
that. There are ways in which some of the defici- 
encies of the recent graduate can be reduced, and I 
think that is what we should all be out for. 

There is no doubt, in my view, that to spend a 
year in pupilage before entering College, and to 
spend the intervals of the vacations with a veterinary 
surgeon, is a desirable procedure. In my opinion, 
pupilage should be served before the student goes 
to College. If that were done, an enormous number 
of misfits would be avoided. The young man who 
believes that there is nothing else to do but drive 
round the countryside, where every farmer is a very 
nice fellow and thinks he too is one, and have a very 
fine time—-that voung man would, if he had time in 
a practice, see that that was only one side of it. Many 
men who enter colleges are excellent students, but so 
far as ability to put their knowledge into practice is 
concerned, it is not in them to do so. Training a 
veterinary surgeon is exactly the same as training 
a hunter—if you are to make them, you have to have 
right material in the first place. You will get less of 
the bad material if you can in some way arrange that 
the young men thinking of entering the colleges shall 
see practice first, for they would sort themselves out 
as a result. 

What is this deficiency of practical knowledge ? 
It is a matter of inexperience and of the lack of the 
extra knowledge that one gets from experience, which 
is one of the few compensations of advancing years. 
I think, on the other hand, that practitioners them- 
selves are very largely to blame, even more to blame 
at times than the students. I know of the difficulties 
that students now have in obtaining and seeing 
practice, however anxious they may be, upon any 
terms whatever—-willing to pay for their board and 
lodging, willing to pay some small fee and anxious 
above all things to go out and make themselves useful 
and to acquire practical knowledge. And it is these 
same practitioners who are loudest in voicing their 
complaints when they come across a man who cannot 
do their work as well as they can do, it themselves 
alter forty years. (Applause.) 

What is the practical type of man that you get 
sometimes ? I know the type! As a rule he is a 
man with stable manners, stable talk, eccentricity 
of dress, and with an illimitable supply of bluff to 
cover his ignorance. I have no use for him—the 
so-called ‘‘ practical man,” that is. I do not mean 
the real practical man; the man who is able to put 
into execution the knowledge he has gained. 

In what way is the best veterinary surgeon really 
to be obtained? I agree almost entirely with the 
outline that Major Hobday has suggested. I myself 
was articled to an experienced practitioner in the 
Midlands for four years ; one year and six months of 
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that time was passed before going to College at all. 
During that time if I had found that 1 was not 
imbued with the work, I should have thrown it up. 
Aiter that [ was compelled by the articles to go to 
this man during the College vacations until four years 
were completed. Before that time was up I was 
fortunate enough to have gained his confidence, and 
so was able to attend to many cases on his behalf. 
Following upon that time, T was able to see practice 
in other parts of the country, and thus to extend my 
knowledge. 

I think the best results are likely to be obtained 
from a pre-collegiate pupilage which is consistently 
pursued throughout the vacations of the College 
course, 

It is suggested that the pupils should have access 
to farms, and that veterinary colleges should be in 
the country for that purpose. That would facilitate 
the study of hygiene, but the main part of the veterin- 
ary surgeon's work is in connection with animals in 
sickness. It would not solve the problem except in 
so far as the manipulation of animals and achieving 
familiarity with their general character in health were 
concerned, One very important thing it would 
leave untouched is that of client management. | 
think knowledge of the psychology of the client is 
almost as important as knowledge of the animal and 
its treatment. Unless you can get the confidence 
of the client and make a study of the various types, 
it is impossible to be successful, and you cannot get 
taught that at a college, or learn it on a farm. The 
best time at which to ‘learn it is at the rec eptive age 
and by observing how other people manage their 
clients, until such time as it is necessary to put it 
into operation yourselves. 

There is one other point, and it is—Can such a 
pupilage be made compulsory ? IT am doubtful if 
it is practicable, but still, obstacles only arise to be 
overcome, and if it were thought desirable, I suppose 
it could be satisfactorily instituted. In the mean- 
time, I think we should do what we can to help the 
student and the young practitioner in the very 
difficult position in whic h the -y find themselves to-day. 
If you will not help them to gain knowledge, you have 
no right to expect them to have it in advance. 
(Applause.) ' 

Mr. James Rowrg, who was received with cheers on 
rising, said: As perhaps the oldest practitioner in 
this room (f began to work 62 years ago and I entered 
the College in 1868), I cordially endorse Major Hobday’s 
opinion, and I look back with infinite regret on the 
fact that my father never put me to any man as a 
pupil. I did my best, but I learned nothing until I 
went to College, excepting concerning cats and dogs, 
which animals I used to entice home, destroy and 
dissect. As time went on they were augmented by 
monkeys and parrots— the neighbourhood of Regent’s 
Park being an admirable place for the pursuit of such 
subjects. (Laughter.) I never saw cattle, however, 
and during my College days I was known as the “ old 
dissector,”” because T remained longer in the dissecting 
room than anyone else, for [ loved it, 
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I never saw a cow until I entered the College, and 
then rinderpest was at its height, and I saw hundreds. 
I would emphasise that the intending student should 
take lessons from a man not his own father, and that, 
if possible, he should see practice in the country. 

Mr. Henry Gray: As one who has had experience 
of animals, practically from birth, on a farm and the 
rest of my life having been connected with the 
fession, I most cordially endorse what Major Hobday 
and Professor Wooldridge have to say, but I think 
they are absolutely wrong as to their idea as to how 
a student should get his experience, because in these 
days, with a long curriculum, if you were to force a 
student to see practice before doing his curriculum 
course, [ am afraid you would get very few men to 
enter the profession. 


pro- 


What a man wants is to be born with good powers 
of observation. More depends upon the student 
than upon the means for him to get knowledge. This 
question of practical experience has been raised ever 
since the foundation of the veterinary college. When 
I was a student 40 years ago some of the old prac- 
titioners created a great stir, and they used to go down 
to the examination room and listen to the answers 
given by the students, and then they would go to,the 
examiners and ask them if they proposed to pass men 
with such a paucity of practical knowledge. 

There is less necessity at the present day to see 
practice than there was 40 years ago, because the 
bulk are taking positions in which very little practical 
experience is necessitated; for example, for meat 
inspectorships and research work under the Ministry 
they do not need it, and if you are going to enforce 
your proposals, there will never be any end to their 
studies. 

I quite agree that most practitioners are wrong in 
comparing what the young man knows with what they 
know, after many years’ experience. Very often the 
so-called practical man is only the one who has 
followed the errors of his forefathers. (Laughter.) 

Mr. H. Kirk: Where does Mr. Gray think the 
student is going to cultivate the * bedside manner” ? 
Clients are always very critical concerning the hand- 
ling of a dog, or other animal. The student needs 
practical experience, and he leaves College, at present, 
with very little. I am sorry to say that I did. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. J. W. McInrosu ; I agree almost entirely with 
the remarks made by Major Hobday. We all know 
that it is quite impracticable to turn out a young man 
as capable as those who have been for many years 
in practice, but I do think, from 30 years’ experience, 
that we are not turning out the same practical men 
to-day that we were producing 30 years ago, probably 
for the reason that 30 years ago veterinary students 
were drawn largely from the farming and _stock- 
owning community. I think there is not sufficient 
attention paid to the education of the student in 
bringing them up to familiarise themselves with 
animals in health and in their natural surroundings. 

It is difficult for those of us who have not been 
teachers to say whether the fault lies in the teaching 
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or in the material. If it could be enforced, I think a 
term of compulsory pupilage would be a great advan- 
tage to the student himself and to the public. 


ProressoR MACQUEEN. -OPTIMIST. 


Professor J. MACQuEEN: I should like, in the first 
place, to recall the fact that Major Hobday, when 
introducing his skiagraphs, alluded to the great 
progress that had been made in veterinary science, 
and yet, after showing these, he immediately indulges 
in a long lamentation on the inadequacy of the 
instruction given to the veterinary surgeon. He 
constantly refers to the tuition given in the veterinary 
colleges as “ theory,” as if students were notoriously 
prevented from acquiring any sort of practical know- 
ledge. I do not agree with that. I hold that the 
students of to-day are better taught in all departments 
than they have been taught since the foundation of 
the Veterinary Profession in this country. [challenge 
anyone to disprove my assertion, and T am_ willing 
to meet anyone, in or out of the profession, to discuss 
this question publicly. I hold that the present-day 
Veterinary Profession is better than any which has 
preceded it, both theoretically and practically. 
(Cheers. ) 

I see that Major Hobday suggests that, by having 
experience at a farm in the country, a young man 
will quickly acquire all the necessary knowledge. | 
was rather surprised that my friend Professor Wool- 
dridge fell into that trap (laughter), and was rather 
inclined to confess that the men of to-day were not 
very familiar with the natural habits of animals. 
He did clear his ground, however, by saying that 
they were engaged in most instances in looking after 
sick animals. ; 

We have been indulging, to an almost embarrassing 
extent, in personal histories this evening, and although 
this gentleman did not go so far as to say that he was 
born in a manger, he seemingly approached quite 
closely to that apparently ideal state of things, 
(Laughte r.) 

In my own case I never served a pupilage, thank 
God (laughter), and although | was not born in a 
cowshed, [ was always near enough to hear the cows. 
This question was originally responsible for a second 
examination in the Army those who were in charge 
of the Departments concerned were so impressed 
with the view we have had propounded here this 
evening, and some of the principal men of those days 
were of the strong opinion that students were not 
properly taught, that they could acquire no practical 
information at the colleges, and that they were bound 
to fail. That has been the prevailing idea ever since 
[ entered the profession ; it is an amusing idea, but 
I do not suppose it will ever be abandoned if | live 
for another hundred years. (Laughter.) I do not 
agree with pupilage. I do not agree about tact — it 
covers a multitude of sins, and the tactful prac- 
titioner is not usually a genuine practitioner (* oh !”’), 
and the man who relies upon tact has usually a very 
superficial knowledge of his profession. 
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L agree with Major Hobday that those responsible 
for students should see that they occupy their spare 
time in acquiring knowledge that is likely to be of 
use to them in their future life. If they have the 
right aptitude for becoming veterinary surgeons, they 
will not require to enter into any position of the kind 
proposed ; they will naturally seek the knowledge 
that is wanted and that is the drawback of the 
present-day student. The bulk of the present-day 
students have not the same aptitude that the older 
practitioner possessed, They do not see the neces- 
sity they have many more distractions now they 
have mp days for sport. [ agree that those 
responsible for the vacations should see that they are 
occupied in the best possible way ; but [ think the 
day will not come when there will be any such thing 
as compulsion. T do not believe in compulsion in 
any department of life T believe in voluntary elfort 
(hear, hear), and the right man is the one who does 
not require any pushing. If he does not succeed, 
it is because he has no aptitude for the profession 
of his adoption. (Applause.) 

Mr. McInrosn: T[ did not say “ tact ~ only was 
the essential thing: I said * tact with knowledge 
was likely to be more successful than knowledge 
without tact.” 

Mr. J. WitLerr: IT should like to congratulate 
both Major Hobday and Professor MacQueen — his 
was the most optimistic speech I have heard from 
him for the past fifty years. (Laughter.) From 
him we have heard the * all’s well” in regard to the 
teaching in the profession. The motor car at the 
present time is acting adversely to students, as the 
practitioner covers the ground so very much more 
quickly than in the old days that he finds he can 
dispense with much of the help which students can 
afford him, 

In response to the President’ s request that some 
of the students, or recently-graduated gentlemen 
present, should give their views, several took the 
opportunity to make their verbal début. 

Mr. V. V. Morgan, a recent graduate now studying 
human medicine, remarked that, from the point of 
view of the student, he wished to venture the opinion 
that everything depended upon the practitioner——a 
young fellow who went to a veterinary surgeon who 
did not help him, and whose example was not of the 
best, was very unfortunate, as the student would 
derive much of his professional character from the 
man with whom he saw practice. Before a man was 
sent up for his Final, he should produce evidence 
that he had had twelve months in practice, but there 
should be some method by which he could have a 
year’s ptpilage during vacations the trouble was 
to get the co-operation of the practitioners. (Hear 
hear.) The students had nothing to say in the 
matter, and it was, he thought, for the R.C.V.S. to 
bring the matter forward, as 90 per cent. of them 
were country practitioners, 

At this point Miss A. Cust was asked by the Presi- 
dent if she would care to voice her opinion on the 
subject under discussion and responded,amid applause, 
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by saying that one point which struck her, in regard to 
pupilage before entering College, was that there was 
a considerable danger in that, because of the possi- 
bility of the practitioner unwittingly fostering and 
encouraging # eventual quack who really had no 
serious intention of becoming a veterinary surgeon 
at all. She agreed with Professor MacQueen as to 
the pupilage being compulsory. It rested with the 
individual— if he was keen, he would get the know- 
ledge, and he would see practice somehow; if he 
was not keen, it was not worth while thrusting him 
into a position which he did not wish to carry 
through eventually. (Applause). 


A CONCRETE PROPOSAL. 


Professor E. G. LANGFORD protested against the 
inference made by some that evening that present- 
day students had no desire to undergo pupilage or to 
spend their vacations with veterinary surgeons. 
That was not the case. There were dozens of students 
who were only too anxious to get with them, but they 
could not get fixed up. If the Societies would take 
the names of students and get them into touch with 
members who desired to take pupils, they would be 
doing the greatest possible service to the students. 
(Applause.) 

Colonel D. Youne rose to refute Mr. Henry Gray’s 
suggestion that neither the meat inspector nor the 
research worker needed any practical knowledge. 
Speaking as a meat inspector who had charge of the 
biggest inspection organisation in the world, he could 
not imagine, from Mr. Gray’s statement, that that 
gentleman had much knowledge of meat inspection. 
When he (Col. Young) was appointed to the position 
he now held it was because he had had practical 
experience in the country before he had had anything 
to do with meat inspection at all. 

Captain D. Martin felt that that subject was 
undergoing a timely discussion, for it was one that 
needed ventilating. Speaking for himself, he had 
always regretted that it had not fallen to his lot to 
see some practice before he entered College, and he 
thought there were many young fellows who had 
felt the same. When he was at College he was once 
with a practitioner who said : ‘ If a man cannot drink 
well and use plenty of strong language he will not 
make a veterinary surgeon.” At the time he strongly 
disagreed, and he did so still, and with even more 
emphasis. (Hear, hear.) The character of the 
practitioner certainly was a matter of great import- 
ance to the student who was with him. 

Mr. G. H. Livesey congratulated Mr. James Rowe 
on his speech that night. It was at a December 
meeting nearly 40 years ago that that Sgciety had 
made Mr. Rowe a presentation on the occasion of 
his marriage. (Cheers.) 

With regard to the subject of pupilage, he received 
a large number of letters from students asking him if 
he could find them billets during the vacations. 
He would be only too glad to do so if only he could 
find practitioners willing to take them. He had 
tried his best to see if anything effective could be done, 
and it might be of interest to them to hear of the 
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grounds which were generally given by the country 
practitioners as their reasons tor not taking pupils. 
Consequent upon the extreme depression in agricul- 
ture the country practitioner, finding the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining his fees, was in a very bad way. 
There was a certain amount of work to be done, and 
that he could do single-handed. He said that if he 
took on a man and sent him out to cases instead of 
going to them himself, he would be incurring a very 
serious risk to himself, and that if he sent a substitute 
at all he must be a really competent man. The fear 
was that by sending students they would injure 
their reputations with their clients, and, in these 
strenuous days, men might lose their clients. That was 
a very real difficulty, and he did not see, at present, 
how it was to be overcome. He had had letters 
from all quarters asking if the National Association 
could form some kind of bureau for practitioners and 
students. He had had the names of quite a number 
of students, but, so far, of not one practitioner. (Shame). 

There was one other point that needed very care- 
fully thinking out. It had been said that if they 
had compulsory pupilage there should be some means 
by which the student could know the character, not 
only of the practice, but of the practitioner for whom 
he was going to work, and what disabilities there 
were, if any, in his quest for knowledge, tact, and the 
power to handle patients. It had been suggested by 
three speakers that the student should go to a respon- 
sible practitioner and a man of repute. Who was 
going to be put into the invidious position of drawing 
up a list of responsible practitioners? Was it to 
be the National or the R.C.V.S.? He was sure 
nobody would take that responsibility. 

Mr. E. C. Bovett spoke to the efforts which were 
made by the Students’ Union at the London College 
to secure vacation posts for their members by writing 
round to the different Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tions. He complained that many of the replies 
received from practitioners, although expressing 
willingness to take students, demanded very high 
fees. He thought many veterinary surgeons could 
take students if they only would. 


Masor Hospay’s REPLy. 


Major Hospay: I think you will all agree that, 
as the discussion upon it has not flagged, the subject 
was worth ventilating. (Hear, hear.) It is, as 
Professor Wooldridge has said, an “eternal ques- 
tion,” but it does at the present time need more 
ventilation than it has ever done. From my experi- 
ence of the examinations I say that when at one 
centre every student passes and at another every 
student fails, there must be something wrong some- 
where-—it cannot all be blamed on to the examiners. 
(Laughter.) 

I think that, when these remarks you have heard 
to-night get into print, a good deal of the misunder- 
standing will be cleared away. I think it will result 
in more students finding billets, but I do not think 
the student will be paid. If a student will only record 
what he sees in a clinical note-book, he will find that 
nine-tenths of what is subsequently talked about 
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in his College work flashes across his brain as having 
been seen or met with in some way before, and that 
it is consequently in some degree already familiar 
to him. It is very essential that he should have the 
pupilage arranged before the last day of the College 
term. The mistake of neglecting this precaution 
was not so obvious when the College had long vaca- 
tions. Unless the arrangement is made before the 
pupil leaves a College, the holidays have slipped away 
without any practice having been seen. 

As regards the practitioner, the practitioner does 
not want to get a lot out of the pupil monetarily, 
of course, but he expects to get up to date again with 
the theoretical ideas that are brought to him by the 
pupil, and the good practitioner appreciates that 
very much. (Applause.) He cannot always have 
the pupil in the house, but there are quite a number 
of practitioners who are willing to take a fellow who 
will keep himself and pay some small fee for the first 
College holiday; after that, if he found that the 
student was a useful fellow to him, he (and he would 
represent quite a number) would be willing to take 
him without any tuition fees, and, in the final holiday, 
would give him something for pocket money—-and 
that is all he has a right to expect. (Hear, hear.) 

Professor Langford has dealt with the impression 
that the student does not want to see practice—it is, 
indeed, largely carelessness, and the time goes by 
without anything being done. 

The profession does not expect the Colleges to turn 
out the finished article, but practitioners often find 
that the men they employ wish to pick and choose 
their jobs. I do not think at the present time we 
should get compulsory pupilage established, but I do 
think that the suggestion of Mr. Morgan is an 
excellent one, and that a man before he signs up for 
his final examination should produce evidence that 
he has had twelve months in practice. 

I also agree with Colonel Young that in the meat 
inspectorship and research appointments the man 
who has had practical expericnce is much the better 
man for the position. 

Mr. McIntosh referred to the question ot the aptitude 
of the student for his work, and I do think that if 
it were customary for a man to take six months with 
a practitioner before going to College, quite a large 
proportion of our men would turn away and be parsons 
or something else, and make a better job of it. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

RESOLUTION. 


The following resolution on the subject under 
discussion was proposed by Professor Hoppay and 
seconded by Mr. McIntosn, and carried without 
dissent. It was directed to be sent to the National 
Veterinary Medical Association Council :— 

“That the literary organ of the N.V.M.A. be 
asked to establish a liaison bureau where students 
and practitioners could work for mutual benefit.” 
Protessor WooLpripGE: If such a liaison bureau 

is established, I think we shall be able effectively to 
establish the falsity of the statement that has been 
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Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


ReEsuLts OF EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1923. 


DvuBLIN. 


Class C (cont.) 
McMahon, M. C. W. 


Class A. 
Courtney-Gabbett, W M. 


Glanville, W. H.* Maybin, J., A. 
Johnston, T. E. O'Hara, T. F. 
O'Mara, M. J. 

Class B. O'Reilly, D. 
Crawford, R. Poer, L. H. B. 


Purdy, H. K.* 
Rosborough, J. E. 
Tyrroll, T. J. 


Cunningham, E. F. 
Higgins, A. C. E. 
King, W. J. 

McNally, J. P. G. 





Mullins, J. Class D. 
Welsh, E. J. (Miss)* Coulter, R. A. 8. 
Crowley, P. 

Class C. French, J. A. 
Best, J. H. B. Gravelle, H. L. 
Burke, N. Gourley, 8. 
Clarke, G. E.* Grogan, J. G. 
Clarke, H. F. F. Hobson, G. 
Dunlop, W. W.* Howell, B. 
Hunt. H. A. Kearney, J. K. 
Hyde, J. Kelly, J. A. 
Hyland, F. J. McKinney, D. F.* 
Kane, J. J.* Mullane, F. J. 
Kellett, J. R. O’Beirne, J. J. 
Kilecoyne, M. F. O'Malley, P. 
Kyne, J. Rogan, G. E. 

LONDON. 

Class A. Class C. 
Danby, D. C. E. DeWet, G. J. 
Goodall, L. M. Emson, P. E. 
Xuto, C. S. Fenn-Smith, G. R. 

Howell, W. E. 

Class B. Pugh, C. J. 

Ghulati, R. R. ., Richards, H. W. 


Shah, 8. M. A. 
Swaby, R.* 
Turner, K. D. 


¢ Denotes Ist Class Honours. 
* Denotes 2nd Class Honours. 


Golledge, C. R.T 
Griffiths, J. B. 
Parry, A. 
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made that students leave it to the middle of the 
vacation before they attempt to get places in which 
they can see practice during that vacation. 

Mr. Livesry: Before that resolution goes up to 
the Council I shall be most delighted to open the 
columns of the Record straight away. I will certainly 
do all I possibly can; it is what I have hitherto 
wished to do, but failed. but I think that after this 
| meeting we shall have very much better success. 
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EDINBURGH. 
Class C. 
Bain, R. F. 


Cowin, G. S.* 


Class <A. 
Beatty, J. W. 
Cameron, J.* 


Fotheringham, W.* Drummond, D. 
Hall, J. A. Forbes, J. T. 
Hamilton, A. P.* Isherwood. W. P. 


Jamieson, G. R. 
Kerr, W. R. 
Larnach, A. M. 
McDowall, J. J. 
McGregor, EK. I. 
McRorie, J. M. T. 
Macrae, |. D. 
Snodgrass, P. L. 
Sutton, G. 8. 
Viljoen, N. F. 


Hume, A. ©. 
Kyle, R. 8. 
Linton, J. J. K. 
Willett, R. A. 
Class B. 
fisher, P. 
Gray, W. 5. 
Laing, J. M. 
Leslie, A.* 
MacPhee, D. A. 
Robertson, EK. D. 5. 
Class D. 
William Thomas Styan Atkinson, Masham, Yorks. 
George Frederick Boddie, Edinburgh. 
William Andrew Devlin, Armoy, Lreland. 
Norman Dobson, Bradford. 
John Crombie Grant, Cromdale. 
William Alexander Ireland, Edinburgh. 
James Machintosh, Dornoch. 
George Dods Munro, Edinburgh. 
Kenneth Ollerhead, Oswestry. 
Mattacad Ramam Vasndiva Panikkar, India. 
Andrew Sibbald Rutherford, Coldstream. 
Jack Fenton Shirlaw, Edinburgh. 
Francis Sanderson Whitfield, Durham. 


LIVERPOOL. 
Class C. 


Beckett, F. 

Comer, E. A. 
Klliott, EK. J. B. 
Shuttleworth, A. C.* 
Storrar, KE. 

Watson, L. A. 


Class Honours. 


Class B. 
Higgins, R. L. 


* Denotes 2nd 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


Policy. 





MinisteR Derenps THE PRESENT System. 

The policy of slaughter in connection with foot-and- 
mouth disease was defended by Sir Robert Sanders, 
Minister of Agriculture, at a meeting of the Council 
of Agriculture for England, held on Thursday of last 
week at the Middlesex Guildhall. 

Mrs. HuGu Mippietron (Northumberland) intro- 
duced the subject. She proposed a motion submitting 
that, in view of the fact that years of strenuous etfort 
on the part of the Ministry of Agriculture had failed 
to attain its object in eradicating foot-and-mouth 
disease, it would appear that its policy was based on 
a wrong principle, and should be re-considered and 
adjusted on the following lines :—*“That foot-and-mouth 
disease continue to be a notifiable disease, but that 
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owners be held responsible for the isolation and cure 
of their stock, on the understanding that the good 
will and expert advice of the Ministry is at their 
service ; and that the policy of slaughtering infected 
animals be discontinued, and therefore no further 
compensation be paid.” 

The present machinery, she said, did not work 
well, and she thought that by common sense and 
experience farmers could themselves get rid of the 
plague. It was impossible to exaggerate the harm 
of the present wholesale slaughter. The principle of 
compensation was unsound and did not conduce to 
exceptional precautions being taken against infection. 
It was quite possible for herds to ke isolated and 
cured, Any loss could easily be met by a sound 
system of insurance in each community. 

Mr. T. Davies (Durham), seconding, said be 
considered the country could not afford to go on 
slaughtering as at present. 

Sir Roperr Sanvers said he ought to make a 
statement on this subject. With regard to the 
procedure of dealing with outbreaks of the disease, 
he could not allow Mrs. Middleton’s statements to go 
forth without a word of protest. As to cruelty, 
there was no ground for the accusation. If she gave 
him details of any case he would look into them. A 
humane killer was used in most cases of slaughter, 
and every precaution was taken against cruelty. If 
disinfection were not carried out with a considerable 
measure of success, he was afraid the outbreaks 
would be a great deal worse than they were. As to 
compensation, that was left in the hands otf expert 
valuers, and he had as many complaints of its being 
too small as he had that it was too big. This was a 
question on which the opinion of that great body was 
exceedingly valuable. The country ought to know 
what the considered expression of the agricultural 
world was on the question of policy--whether the 
Ministry should continue slaughter and isolation. 


THe ReaAL ALTERNATIVE. 


The experience ot those who had tried it was that 
isolation on a large scale broke down. It was quite 
true that a pedigree herd could be isolated, but to 
isolate in every case was quite impossible. In coun- 
tries where isolation had been tried, the result had 
been that instead of spasmodic outbreaks the disease 
became permanent and endemic. The real alternative 
was not as hetween slaughter and isolation, but 
between slaughter and letting the thing rip. If they 
did not slaughter they would have the disease always 
with them. (Cheers.) As to the financial question, 
the amount it would cost to have foot-and-mouth 
disease endemic was perhaps a matter which the 
general public were not so well acquainted with. It 
would mean a loss of £3 10s. on every beast that got 
it, and the number of infected beasts would be very 
large indeed. It would also mean a diminution of our 
milk supply, the meat supply, and, what was more 
serious, an end to our export trade in cattle. (Cheers.) 
In England, up to the end of March last, foot-and- 
mouth disease had cost £1,000.000 in 31 years. The 
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annual loss to farmers in Holland, where they had 
tried isolation-- and unsuccessfully -was £2,500,000. 
It was reckoned that in one year France lost trom 
this disease £5,000,000. There was a bad outbreak 
in the United States in 1916 which cost £1,500,000, 
and he believed they had not had the disease since. 
The Government had considered this subject care- 
fully, and they were prepared to adhere to the policy 
of slaughter up to at least £1.500.000. They were 
taking steps to expedite slaughter in the bad areas, 
and with good results in the past few days. Every- 
thing possible would be done in the way of investiga- 
tion and research, and the Department was going to 
consult the highest medical authority, and ask him to 
put his brains at their disposal and look into what was 
being done, and what it was intended to do in the 
juture by the Department, and advise as to any 
further measures that could be taken. (Cheers.) 

Mr. E. M. Nunnevey (Wellingborough) expressed 
the opinion that the number of cattle slaughtered 
would not amount to more than | per cent. of the 
stock of the country. 

Mr. H. GerMAN (President, National Farmers’ 
Union) urged the Council to give the Ministry the 
fullest support, and said he hoped the Ministry would 
maintain their present policy. The danger that 
cattle-breeders were exposed to would justify the 
Government in spending any reasonable sum to stamp 
out the disease. 

Sir Merrik Burret, (Horsham) moved, as an 
amendment: “That this Council, while paying 
grateful tribute to the work of the Ministry ot Agricul- 
ture in trying to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease 
in this country, respectfully urges the Ministry to 
continue the policy of slaughter until such time as the 
veterinary authorities recommend otherwise.” 

Mr. H. German seconded the amendment, and it 
was passed unanimously, 


Health Minister’s Statement. 


The Minister of Health has issued the following state- 
ment :— 

Having regard to the recent statement of the President 
of the Royal Society of Medicine thet doctors were willing 
to co-operate with the veterinary profession in the preven- 
tion and cure of animal diseases. and in view of the sus- 
disease extend from 


picion that foot-and-mouth 


animus to man, | have inquired into the present position. 


may 


I find that while there is evidence that the disease can 
be communicated from animals to man, mainly through 
the secretions from the mouth of the infected anima!s to 
the dairyman, cowkeeper, or other persons in very close 
contact with them, the occurrence of such cases is rare, 
the illness has been very mild, and in this country there 
is no instance of death having resulted. 

So long as the policy of the Ministry of Agriculture of 
immediate slaughter both of infected animals and = of 
animais in contact with them is carried out, there is very 
little probability of an extersion of the disease to man. 

A year ago my predecessor issued a circular to the sani- 
tary authorities in the country dealing with this disease 
and calling attention in particular to the possible use of 
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— 


infected animals. This, of course, is most 


it is, in fact, prohibited by law; and the 


milk from 
undesirable ; 
authorities are fully alive to the necessity of preventing 
it. So long as al! infected or contact animals are slaugh- 
tered or kept under the closest ofticial supervision, the 
risk of the milk being used is infinitesimal. 

The prevention and cure of the disease in the animal is 
a matter for the Ministry of Agriculture ; but [ have asked 
my medicai staff to keep in close touch with the records 
of the outbreaks as they progress, and if we can do anything 
to assist my colleague at the Ministry of Agriculture im 
combating the disease, | need hardly say that our efforts 
are at his disposal. 

The Position in Ireland. 

We have, says the Times, received from the office of 
the High Commissioner of the Irish Free State in London 
a statement on “‘ the present position of Lreland as regards 
foot-and-mouth disease.” 

The 
1883 has foot-and-mouth 
namely, in 1912, 1914, and 1921. 


appearance was preceded by extensive outbreaks *n Great 


statement says that in only three years since 


disease occurred in lreland-—- 


On each occasion its 


Britain. 
was rife in Great Britain, Lrish animals, on more than one 


“In recent years when foot-and-mouth disease 


occasion, were suspected as the originating cause, but, in 
every case were [rish animals were found affected in Great 
Britain, the investigation which tollowed disposed of the 
the had affected 
In the recent cases where Trish animals 


suggestion that animals been when 
leaving Lreland. 
were found diseased xt Leeds and in the Merklands (Glas- 
gow) landing place, the result of the investigations con- 
vineed the British Ministry of Agriculture that the disease 
was, in fact, contracted in Great Britain. The Ministry 
have, indeed, declared that there is no reason to fear the 
introduction of disesse from Lreland, and the precautions 
they are now taking with regard to the movement of Trish 
stock in Great Britain are directed not against the possi- 
bility of the animals being affected when landed, but 
against the risk of their contracting and spreading the 
disease in Great Britain in the course of their movements 
to fairs and markets.” 

The statement adds that the number of animals exported 
annually to Great Britain from Ireland is about 1,500,000 
head. ‘ All these animals, itffmediately before exportation, 
are kept under observation by Government veterinary 
inspectors for several hours before shipment, and are then 
subjected to close individual examination before being 
placed on shipboard. On landing in Great Britain they 
are detained for further observation and examination by 
British veterinary inspectors for at least ten hours before 
they are released. It is inconceivable that if foot-and- 
mouth disease existed in Treland this dual process of 
examination could be gone through without a single case 
of the disease being discovered in Ireland or a single case 
of [rish origin being found in Great Britain. Ut is to be 
noted also that a considerable percentage of the live stock 
of Ireland is slaughtered under veterinary supervision in 
the municipal abattoirs, where careful watch is kept for 
any suggestive of foot-and-mouth disease. 
The aim of the central authorities in Treland is to endeavour 
to cultivate the wholesome fear among the Irish public 


that the disease may have spread from Great Britain and 


symptoms 
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may exist unrecognised or unreported, and their principal 
activities are directed to the necessity for detecting and 
dealing with it in its earliest stages. But the cardinal 
fact of the situation is that, notwithstanding these activities, 
no case of the disease has been brought to light, and the 
country is therefore entitled to enjoy the benefit of a clean 
bill of health, and to resent any suggestions injurious to 
the reputation of its live stock.” 

The statement proceeds to deal with the measures 
taken in the Free State to prevent the entry of foot-and- 
mouth disease into that country.—The Times. 


Cattle Diseases. 
VETERINARY OFFICIALS IN CONFERENCE. 

Reference to the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
was made by several of the veterinary officials and 
representatives of municipal authorities in Great Britain 
who took part in the recent conference at the Royal 
Sanitary Institute. Primarily the subject to be considered 
was * Tuberculosis in cattle and the desirability of allowing 
the introduction of breeding heifers from Canada if certified 
free from tuberculosis * ; but Alderman Neal, ex-chairman 
of the Cattle Markets Committee of the City of London, 
turned attention to the prevalence of foot-and-mouth 
disease at the present time, and suggested that the state- 
ments made by Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen in the House of 
Commons in May, 1921, and the evidence given by Sir 8. 
Stockman before the Royal Commission on the Importation 
of Store Cattle, taken in conjunction, seemed to show that 
animals which had recovered from the disease in Ireland, 
when herded together in large numbers and shipped to 
England, had by contact spread the disease. 

Greatly as the elimination of foot-and-mouth disease 
was to be desired, it was curable, while there seemed to be 
no remedy for tuberculosis, and it was idle to anticipate 
that the latter disease could be eradicated from human 
beings until cattle were free from it. He quoted statistics 
showing that a very large percentage of the dairy cows in 
various parts of Great Britain were found to be affected 
by tuberculosis, and quoted from a report by the medical 
officer of the City of London that * to be able to purchase 
fifty consecutive samples of milk and find that one in four 
of them is tuberculous must carry a conviction that the 
present method of eliminating infected milk from the 
public supply is unsatisfactory.”” As a practical farmer, 
he thought it was essential that new blood should be 
introduced into British herds. It seemed unlikely that 
any dairy would be continuously free from infection unless 
changes were continually being made in the herd. He 
thought that the interesting experiment which Lord Astor, 
actuated by philanthropic motives, had made in starting 
a herd which only cows that had passed the tuberculin 
test were permitted to enter,and the results of the periodical 
tests by the subcutaneous method carried out during a 
period of six years, showed that, notwithstanding the 
care lavished upon the matter by Lord Astor, owing to the 
prevalence of the disease, it was impossible to keep the 
herd free from infection. 

Alderman Neal moved the following resolutions: 
(1) That, having regard to the widespread existence of 
tuberculosis in this country, it is in the public interest 
desirable that the Ministry of Agriculture should be 
requested to investigate the spread of tuberculosis in 
cattle with a view to a means of reduction of the extension 
of the disease ; and (2) that, in the opinion of this meeting, 
it is desirable to allow the introduction of breeding heifers 
from Canada subject to their being accompanied by a 
Government certificate that they are free from the disease 
of tuberculosis. 

There was general agreement in regard to the first of 
these motions, but a difference of opinion as to the second. 
The representatives of several corporations favoured the 
importation of Canadian heifers; others urged that 





evidence was lacking that such stock would be free from 
tuberculosis, and suggested that their introduction with a 
view to the improvement of British herds would be futile 
until the possibility of their becoming infected with the 
disease was removed by the stamping out of tuberculosis 
in Great Britain. It was contended that, by the continued 
use of tuberculin, animals could be brought to a condition 
in which tuberculin was useless as a test, and that its sale 
should be under Government control. 

Captain Barry, city veterinary officer of Belfast, pointed 
out that the veterinary services in both Northern Ireland 
and the Free State were retained by the British Government, 
and asserted that no case of foot-and-mouth disease had 
been proved to have existed in the whole of Ireland since 
1921. 

An amendment suggesting that the importation of 
Canadian heifers into Great Britain should be subject to 
the same conditions as those imposed by the Canadian 
Government upon the importation of British stock was 
negatived by fourteen votes against ten, and the original 
motions were carried. Representatives of the Dominions 
were present at the conference.— The Times. 





The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 





DrIPLoMA IN VETERINARY State MEDICINE. 


At a Special Examination held at Edinburgh on 
December 7th and 11th, the following candidates 
were successful and were awarded the Diploma :— 

Major J. J. Dunuop, M.C., M.R.C.V.S. 

Lt.-Col. T. Matson, D.S.0., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


OBITUARY. 

Srevwricut, ApAM, Tarland, Aberdeenshire. Gradu- 
ated N. Edinburgh, 24th April, 1878. Died 8th 
December, 1923. Aged 72. 

StorRAR, JAMES, Newgate Street, Chester. Gradu- 


ated Glasgow, 17th April, 1879. Died 13th Decem- 
her, 1923. Aged 64. 





Simpson, ALBERT, Witney, Oxford. Graduated 
London, 1st May, 1867. Died 17th December, 
1923. Aged 77. 


PERSONAL. 

Appointment, -- Captain William Halstead, 
M.R.C.V.S., Assistant Veterinary Surgeon at Hull, 
has been appointed Veterinary Inspector to the 
Health Department of the city of Bradford. 


Appointment.—George Howie, F.R.C.V.S., of the 
Veterinary Staff of the Corporation of Birmingham, 
has been appointed Veterinary Adviser to Armstrong 
College, University of Durham, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
He commences his new duties early in January. 


Four Foats at a BIRTH. 

A mare gave birth to four foals at Coulston (Wilts.) 
during a hard frost. The event was not anticipated, 
and they all died. The mother was perfectly well the 
day following the event. 
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THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 
AND FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE. 


The President of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
Sir Wilham Hall-White, in responding to the toast of 
the Society which was proposed by the Prince of Wales 
at the Annual Dinner held recently, devoted the greater 
part of his speech to the remarkable events which will 
have happened during the year, and which will make 
the year 1923 memorable in the history of medical 
research. By far the most important of those events 
is the foundation of a Section of Comparative Pathology 
where those who are especially interested in disease 
as it affects both man and animals (and even plants) 
may meet on an equal footing tu study disease from a 
biological point of view and elucidate problems in 
morbid processes which are common to more than one 
species. The President referred to the foundation of 
this Section as an epoch-making event and as probably 
the greatest step forward that has been taken for 
many generations. Those of our profession who for 
years have been working in this direction, and at whose 
special request and with whose co-operation this 
Section has been formed, will feel some regret that 
veterinary surgeons were not mentioned in con- 
nection with it. As a matter of fact, the word 
‘* veterinary ’ was not mentioned by a single speaker 
in the whole course of the evening. The impression left 
upon those who were present and, still more, the 
impression likely to be conveyed to the general public 
is, that the Section is composed of medical men only 
who are committed to the study of diseases in animals. 
This was evidently the impression conveyed to the 
Minister of Health, for Sir W. Joynson-Hicks con- 
cluded his speech with an appeal to “this great 
gathering of doctors” to help the Government in 
ridding the country of foot-and-mouth disease. “ If, 
by your efforts you can only find some cure or some 
preventive of this terrible scourge,” he said, “ you 
will earn the everlasting gratitude not only of men, but 
of the animals themselves.” 
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The omission is to be regretted. There was a 
golden opportunity missed of giving that recognition 
to the work and the continued efforts of our profession 
to help in the great problems of the cure and pre- 
vention of disease, not only as it affects our own 
patients, but in the whole world of human and animal 
life. 

How little conception there is of our work amongst 
those who are not in actual contact with it is illus- 
trated by the call on the part of the Minister of 
Health for ‘‘a cure” for foot-and-mouth disease ; 
also by the frequent allusions in the public press to 
the disease and the lack of knowledge as to its cause. 
A stigma is often placed upon our profession for its 
inability to provide an alternative to the policy of 
wholesale slaughter which is now proceeding. The 
fact does not seem to be known, or if it is known it 
is not appreciated. that our profession is not allowed 
to attempt to cure the disease. No alternative to 
slaughter is permissible, and has not been for more 
than a generation. What is the use of a cure if one is 
not allowed to employ it? We have no hesitation 
in approving the policy of the Ministry of Agriculture 
in the present circumstances, even where that policy 
necessitates the slaughter of animals recently recovered 
of the disease, as there is evidence that these animals 
may continue for months to disseminate infection 
to healthy stock. But the public, and particularly 
the heads of Government Departments, should realise 
at once that now is the time to take steps to prevent 
the disease in the future. It is no use waiting till the 
scourge is upon us before we act ; we must be prepared 
against such emergencies. If the money that has 
been paid in compensation--over a million pounds 
had been invested in subsidising veterinary education 
and veterinary research, it would have repaid itself 
many times over in the prevention of these serious 
losses to agriculture and to the whole community. 

If such diseases as foot-and-mouth are to be properly 
understood, they must be studied in countries where 
they are endemic and where there is some opportunity 
of seeing the disease from onset to death. Such 
study cannot be possible in Great Britain, where a 
policy of slaughter obtains. We have no doubt as to 
the ability of our graduates to do the work successfully 
if it is required of them, and if they are given the 
opportunity. In the meantime they must not be 
blamed for not doing what the law does not permit 
them to do. We do not hear of medical men being 
stigmatised because they, in spite of the many facilities 
they have for research in human disease, have so far 
quite failed to find the cause and cure of smallpox, 
measles, chickenpox, influenza and other diseases 
which may be due to or associated with ultra-visible 
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viruses, 
veterinary work and veterinary education on the part 
of the public, a little encouragement where at present 
there is none; a little more sympathy with the 
aspirations of a small, but highly skilled and sadly 
underpaid profession on the part of the Government 
and public bodies these would lead to such an 
advance in veterinary science that there could be 
then no question of the non-recognition, of the value 
of the contributions which our profession could make 
towards the prosperity and health of both man and 
animals, The time must come, and the sooner it 
comes, the Letter for all, when we shall have a Veter- 
inary Department of Health, where all the veterinary 
work of the State may be co-ordinated, and in which 
veterinary questions will not be relegated to a sub- 
ordinate place. To this end we must all work, and 
for our purpose we cannot obtain too much publicity. 





Divisional Reporis. 


Central Division. 
SPLENDID START FOR THE SESSION, 


The rally in numbers, which was hoped tor as a 
result of the recent appeais for improved attendances 
at the meetings of this division, materialised at the 
first gathering of the session, held at the R.C.V.S., 
10 Red Lion Square, W.C., on the evening of Thurs- 
day, December 6th. 

The President (Major G. Rees-Mogg, O.B.E.) 
occupied the chair, and the attendance book was 
also signed by the following Fellows: Miss A. Cust, 
Messrs. W. Brown, R. Bryden, and F. G. Buxton, 
Professor J. B. Buxton, Messrs. B. S. Cockerton, 
R. L. Cornell, P. W. Dayer-Smith, G. W. Dunkin, 
R. J. Forman, and H. Gray, Major F. T. G. Hobday, 
Messrs. H. D. Jones, H. King, H. (. P. King. H. 
Kirk, G. H. Livesey, Prof. J. MacQueen, G. D. Martin, 
H. McIntosh, H. J. Parkin, W. Perryman, J. W. 
Pritchard, J. Rowe, C. H. Sheather, P. J. Simpson, 
H. Stainton, W. F. Widden, A. E. Willett, J. Willett, 
and W. F. Willett, Professor G. H. Wooldridge, 
Mr. T. L. Wright, and Lt.-Col. T. Dunlop Young, 
and J, F. Macdonald, Hon. Secretary. 

Visitors :- Messrs. E. C. Bovett, R. E. Glover, 
N. 8. King, and Professor E. G. Langford, Messrs, 
V. V. Morgan, J. Pickup, and T. J. Richardson, 
Dr. A. W. Tuck (representative of the U.S.A. Govern- 
ment), and Major F. Ware. 

The chief feature of the meeting was the considera- 
tion of the important question of pupilage before 
graduation, and the excellent discussion promoted by 
Major Hobday’s paper on the subject (both of which 
will be found in full elsewhere in this issue) contri- 
buted not a little to the success of one of the most 
interesting evenings which the members of this 
division have enjoyed. 








A little more knowledge of the scope of 
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The minutes of the previous mecting (the Annual 
Dinner) having been published in the Record, 
were taken as read, confirmed and signed. 

The correspondence comprised letters of apology 
for absence from Sir L. J. Blenkinsop and Mr. 8. 
Villar, and letters of acceptation from all represen- 
tatives (except from Mr. Villar, who had to decline) 
appointed by the division to attend the meeting on 
December l4th, at the Royal Sanitary Institute, re 
Tuberculosis and the admission of Canadian heifers 
to this country. 

Nominations: Capt. T. Dalling, M.R.C.V.S.. 
Wellcome Laboratories, Langley Court, Beckenham. 


Kent; proposer, Major F. G. Hobday, seconder. 
Hon. Secretary. Capt. Frank Hogg, M.R.C.V.S.. 
The Barracks, Colchester; proposer, Major F. G. 


Hobday, seconder, Hon. Secretary. Mr. J. Heath. 
M.R.C.V.S., 295 The Arches, Cambridge Heath, E.2 : 


proposer, Major F. G. Hobday, seconder, Hon. 
Secretary. Mr. R. EK. Glover, M.R.C.V.S., National 
Institute of Medical Research, Hampstead, N.W.5 ; 


proposer, Major F. G. Hobday, seconder, Mr. G. H. 
Livesey. Mr. V. V. Morgan, M.R.C.V.S., 6 Bishop's 
Court, Kast Finchley, N.2; proposer, Major F. G. 


Hobday, seconder, Hon. Secretary. Mr. Neville 
S. King, M.R.C.V.S., Whyteleafe, Leatherhead, 
Surrey; proposer, Mr. Herbert King, seconder, 
Mr. J. W. MelIntosh. Professor KE. G. Langford, 


M.R.C.V.S., Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town ; 
proposer, Professor G. H. Wooldridge, seconder, 
Mr. J. W. MeIntosh. 

Election of Fellow > Lt.-Col. J. W. Rainey, C.B.E., 
20 High Street, Bow, E., was unanimously elected a 
Fellow of the Society. 

COUNCIL 


REPRESENTATIVES TO THE 


OF THE NATIONAL. 


LECTION OF 

Professor WooLpRIDGE expressed the opinion that 
the Central Division were not entitled to the number 
of representatives claimed (9) owing to the fact that, 
while such representation had to be limited to a 
proportion of 1:25 effective members, only 95 mem- 
bers of that Society had paid the divisional sub- 
scription. 

Mr. Livesey proposed that the election be deferred 
till nearer the time of the Annual General Meeting 
of the National. It was an awkward thing to 
have to say, but one reason he had in making the 
suggestion was the avoidance of the position that 
would arise if any representative appointed that 
evening had, in consequence of his failure to pay the 
National subscription, to be deprived of membership 
of the Association. It was, moreover, highly desirable 
that some greater measure of uniformity should be 
acheived in regard to the occurrence of these elections 
to the National Council. 

Mr. DuNLop Martin having seconded, Mr. Simpson 
asked Mr. Livesey to explain the matter a little more 
fully. Was it his idea that all members of divisions 
elected to represent them on the Council should be 
elected at the time that the Council of the National 
was elected, i.e., at the Annual General Meeting / 
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Under the present arrangement they had several 
sets of people sitting on the Council of the National 
whose term of office expired at different periods. 


Mr. Livesey said that it was his desire to make the | 


conditions the same all over the country. It would 
be advisable if divisions elected their representatives 
towards the time of the Annual General Meeting of 
the National, because the Articles of Association said 
that the Council should come into office at the 
expiration of the Annual General Meeting. This 
year they circularised all the divisions in June and 
obtained from them an authoritative list, signed by 
the Secretary, of representatives who had been 
nominated. The whole list was made up from that 
divisional list and submitted to the Annual General 
Meeting for election. It seemed to him, if they were 
going to have a new Council of the National coming 
into being in July, it was foolish to appoint them in 
the later months of the previous year. 

Mr. McIntTosu thought they had no option but to 
elect their representatives then, because those who 
were elected the previous year were elected for twelve 
months, and they would naturally fall out of office 
unless they were re-elected. 

Professor WooupripGe admitted that was the 
position, but it would simplify matters very con- 
siderably if they could fall in with Mr. Livesey’s 
suggestion, and he thought they could do that by 
re-electing the present representatives to continue 
office until the July meeting. He proposed that as 
an amendment. 

Mr. Stmpson seconded the amendment, and said 
that, being secretary of another division, he would 
try to work matters in the same way, and he hoped 
that other divisions would fall into line. 

The SecreTARY intimated that the division was, 
in virtue of actual membership, entitled to two more 
representatives. 

A ballot took place for the re-electionof the previous 
representatives, and two more from three nominees, 
the following being elected > Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, 
Professor Buxton, Mr. McIntosh, Major Rees-Mogg. 
Mr. Slocock, Mr. A. E. Willett, Colonel Williams, 
Colonel W. D. Young, and the Hon. Secretary. 


Moresip SPECIMENS. 


Capt. C. W. Heane had, announced the President, 
been good enough to forward some specimens from 
Cologne, together with the following description :— 

‘The specimens consist of the second and third 
cervical vertebrie of a_ thirteen-year-old artillery 
rider, and show several small fractures of the two 
vertebree. 

The history of the case was that the horse fell at 
a jump in the riding school—-and fell rather heavily— 
on the off side of his head. Nothing unusual was 
noticed until the next day, when he was shown to 
me. There was then a large and tender swelling on 
both sides of the neck, just below the parotid region, 
with the head down, although no pain was evinced 
when it was raised, 
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The horse was placed on pillar reins and the swellings 
fomented. Improvement continued for three days 
and the swellings had almost disappeared. There 


were no functional disturbances. On the following 
morning the horse without warning collapsed on the 


pillar reins- unable to stand. He was let down, 
when he made some attempts to rise, but failed. 

Next, slings were tried, but as the animal had 
apparently lost all motive power, this was abandoned, 
and he was let down again. All other functions 
continued in a normal manner. There was scarcely 
any alteration in pulse at first and the temperature 
remained normal, Response to external stimuli was 
retained. Gradually, however, the animal became 
weaker and ate less. The pulse was more feeble, 
attempts to rise were abandoned, and 48 hours after 
the collapse I decided that the case was hopeless and 
destroyed him. 

Post-mortem revealed only three small fractures. 
I can only attribute the collapse of the animal to the 
sudden displacement of one of the fractured pieces, 
with its consequent effect on the chord, or to extensive 
hemorrhages into the canal. 

I shall be very pleased to hear if there are any 
observations made on the case, as it is the first of 
its kind with which I have had actual experience.” 

Continuing, the President said that he had had an 
exactly similar case in one of his own horses which 
had been inclined to rush his fences. He put him at 
a fence which was chained to teach him not to do it. 
The animal came down, and he heard a crack, while 
a swelling appeared on the head. The animal was 
walked home and lived for ten days, then broke down 
and died in about an hour afterwards. 

Lt.-Col. T. DunLop Youne then presented speci- 
mens to the meeting, with the following descriptions :— 

Caleuli taken from a pig’s kidneys. Those caleuli 
were taken out of a pig’s kidneys, and it is interesting 
to note that there were no other evidences of disease, 
such as uremia; the carcase was passed as fit for 
food. The shape of caleuli generally indicates 
whence they came those from the bladder being 
round or oval-shaped, while those from the kidney, 
as you will observe, are ifregular, the projections on 
them corresponding to the openings of the calices 
(coral calculi). The constituents of calculi generally 
are (1) uric acid; (2) calcic oxalate; (3) calcic and 
ammonia-magnesic phosphates. Calcic carbonate is 
also found, and all those types may be present in 
one calculus. 

According to Bosanquet and Topley, the colour of 
caleuli in man gives a good indication of the substance 
forming them, e.q. : 

(1) Uric acid calculi are a dirty fawn colour, with 
a hard consistence and smooth or slightly granular 
surface. 

(2) Calcic oxalate caleuli are dull greyish brown, 
intensely hard and coarsely granular. 

(3) Phosphate calculi are white, 
smooth. 

Thus, on section of laminated calculi, the colours 
indicate the composition, 
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Tuffier states that probably the substances of which 
they are composed may be derived from degenerated 
epithelium. 


Daniel is of the opinion that the first two substances 
are primary and the third secondary in origin. 


Larve of Oestrus Bovis in the esophagus of an 
ox.—You will observe that the larve are within the 
tissue, and apparently on their way to some destina- 
tion. Differences of opinion exist as to whether the 
eggs are deposited in the skin or on the skin, and that 
the larve bore into the skin, or that the eggs are 
deposited on the skin and, after being licked off by 
the ox, hatch into larve, which find their way to 
the loin region of the ox and form the so-called 
warbles under the skin. 


Some interesting work was done in Ireland on this 
subject last year. According to Koorevaar, the 
larve of the ox warble ily, which is on the wing in 
July, are distributed as follows, viz.:—July to 
September in the cesophagus ; September to January 
in the spinal canal; January to May in the subcutis. 
He adds that the times may vary, as follows: 
October to December in the cesophagus ; December 
to April in the spinal canal; April to August in the 
subcutis. 

Neumann held it certain that the larve which he 
studied in the spinal canal were not those of a@strus 
bovis, but Koorevaar disproved this by hatching out 
the larve. He also showed how quickly larve 
travel ; he placed eleven larve under the skin of a dog, 
and, in eight days, fifteen more larve. One hour 
later, only one of the larve was found at the place 
of inoculation. 

Two weeks later the dog was killed, and all the 
larve were found as follows :—Five were found in the 
subcutis ; six in the folds of the intestine ; five in the 
fatty tissue around the spleen and kidneys; three 
in the psow muscles; three in the cesophagus; two 
around the trachea, and two in the subdural adipose 
tissue. 

Papilloma in the mouth of a sheep.—You will 
observe in the mouth of the sheep’s head handed 
round that a papilloma is growing from the mucous 
membrane on the left rami, that it is almost the size 
of a small ball, also that it is pedunculated. The 
base is apparently originating trom a papilla. On 
the external surface the growth has a cauliflower 
appearance, and the internal surface is smooth and 
even. 

Papillomata, in my experience, are not very common 
in abattoir inspection. I have found them in the 
larynx of the ox. You will note that the sheep was 
blind—this no doubt caused the owner to have the 
animal killed ; had it been free from this defect the 
papilloma could very easily have been removed near 
to its base by a simple excision. 

Papillomata are non-malignant growths having a 
structure resembling papille—that is, a base of con- 
nective tissue from which arises a process, or processes, 
containing blood vessels ending either in one loop, 
or in a network of loops, and covered with epithelium. 
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Examples are “ warts,” hard and soft, the former 
arising from the epidermis, as on the hands of man ; 
the latter from mucous membranes, the one handed 
round being of that type. They generally grow from 
pre-existing papille. although they are sometimes 
found where no papille exist. They may cause 
interference with function, e.g., when in the bladder, 
by obstructing the flow of urine; in the larynx, by 
causing difficulty in swallowing, and, as in the case 
before you, by preventing prehension and mastication. 

Lip and leg disease of sheep—The specimen of lip 
and leg disease handed round affects the lips generally 
as a secondary lesion from the same disease in the 
feet. Mohler and Washburn have studied the disease, 
and given a very good description of it, with photos 
by Dolan. 

In British abattoirs such cases are, in my experience, 
rare ; that may be due to farmers not offering affected 
animals for sale. The disease in feet is, however, 
quite common, and the lesions are occasionally mis- 
taken for those of foot-and-mouth disease. The 
causative organism is the Bacillus necrophorous, first 
found by Loeffler in calves, and then cailed B. diph- 
therie vitulorum. 

According to Bang, quoted by Ostertag, the bacilli 
have been found to be the cause of the following 
diseases :-—Diphtheria of calves; dry gangrene of 
the udder of cows; multiple foci in the livers of 
cattle ; diphtheriz oi the uterus and vagina ot cows ; 
diphtheritic necrosis in the small intestine of calves ; 
embolic pulmonary necrosis in cattle: embolic 
myocardial necrosis in cattle; wound necrosis in 
cattle ; necrosis of hoof and leg cartilages of horses ; 
diphtheria of the intestines of horses; diphtheritic 
necrosis in the mouth, nose and intestines of pigs ; 
and multiple necrosis in the livers of sheep and 
mules. 

Multiple embolic nephritis or fibro plastic nephritis.— 
This is a condition which. so far as I know, is not 
common in British abattoirs, although the calf from 
which those kidneys were taken was an English 
animal, and in good condition, aged about three 
months. In Leipsic, in 1890, of all the calves that 
were found diseased, about 33°3 per cent. were affected 
with this condition. 

Kabitz found bacilli, streptococci and staphylococci 
in several microscopic examinations. I have not 


- been able to find any bacteria except ordinary putre- 


factive organisms. Sir John M’Fadyean, with his 
usual kindness, examined a kidney for me, both by 
bacteriological and histological methods, and informed 
me he was unable to find any organism that would 
account for the condition. 

Rieck has found mycelia of fungi in the kidneys, 
but those were perhaps accidental contaminations. 
The same worker states that the condition does not 
affect the development of the animal. With this I 
agree, as it is generally in well-nourished calves that 
we find such kidneys. Vaerst considers the condition 
non-pathological, but the remains of incomplete 
developed kidneys, i.e¢., blastem tubercles. The 
fact that we have never found such kidneys in calves 
over six months old supports this opinion. 
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Ostertag recommends that the kidneys only should 
be destroyed, and that the carcase should be passed ; 
this has always been our method of dealing with such 
cases. 

Vaerst is of the opinion that the kidneys are fit 
for food, and states that he has eaten them after they 
had been roasted, and he found they had a good 
tlavour. 

The PReEsIDENT, prior to inviting discussion upon 
the specimens, extended a hearty welcome to their 
medical confrére. Dr. Tuck, of the U.S.A., whom they 
were most pleased to see there that evening, and 
whom they hoped would often come and join in their 
discussions. 

Dr. Tuck brietly acknowledged the compliment. 

The PReEsIDENT expressed their indebtedness to 
Colonel Young for his specimens, and it was agreed 
to act on the suggestion of Mr. Kirk that a vote of 
thanks be sent to Captain Heane for his kindness in 
sending the Society specimens from Germany. 

Mr. Gray thanked Colonel Young for his specimens, 
but wished to correct one error. The latter had 
attributed the discovery of the bacillus of necrosis to 
Ostertag and Bang. He thought that was discovered 
and demonstrated by a member of our own profession, 
Dr. Lingard—Lingard and Batt—in 1883. They 
would find a good illustration in Klein’s Micro- 
organisms in Disease, third edition. He felt they 
should give credit where credit was due. 

Colonel Youna replied that he read a good deal, 
and he had taken his information from Hertzogg’s 
Bacteriology. He believed he said that the B. 
necrophorous was found by Loeffler, and the quotation 
was Ostertag quoting Bang. 

Mr. Gray: It is the date—1883. You will find it 
in The Lancet. ’ 

Major Hospay was next called upon to give an 
exhibition of interesting skiagraphs and clinical 
specimens, but said in regard to the latter that as 
they had had such a plenitude of them, he would 
only show them one sent to him by Mr. Beddard, 
of Wolverhampton. It was a mummified rat which 
was discovered in a wall, and had been built in when 
it was made exactly 300 years before. 

Proceeding, Major Hobday said :—Mainly by the 
kind assistance and co-operation of Mr. Caldwell, a 
well-known London specialist in radiography, I am 
able to show you this evening a very varied collection 
of skiagraphs which illustrate full well the use we make, 
and the uses which we can make, of the Rontgen rays 
for diagnostic purposes in veterinary practice—what 
I believe to be the first which was ever taken in Great 
Britain of an animal patient, taken by Dr. Sydney 
Rowland and myself, and some of the horse taken by 
a Mr. Johnston and myself, and published in the 
Veterinary Journal. 

In the smaller animals radiography is of inestimable 
value, but for the horse also it is more than ordinary 
useful. Recently, it was used in a case of dispute to 
prove the question as to whether a well-known 
premium stallion had, or had not, a sidebone. The 
veterinary experts on either side, several in number, 
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all, as usual, differed, but the skiagraph settled the 
point in favour of the beast-—that there was no side- 
bone present. and the animal was reinstated under the 
Ministry’s regulations to travel again at stud. 

The skiagraph which | have of the whole of a horse's 
head is exceedingly interesting, and was lent to me by 
Mr. Brittain, of Guisborough. It was a hunter, which 
had a quantity of pus in his frontal sinuses. In 
conclusion, the demonstrator said that the skia- 
graphing of the horse did not call for any elaborate 
apparatus, and, provided the beast was reasonably 
quiet, one could get skiagraphs of almost any part of 
the body. They did illustrate, moreover, how 
remarkably veterinary surgery was progressing in 
London. 

Mr. Gray agreed that radiography was a very 
valuable means of diagnosis, especially in the smaller 
animals, but sometimes it was likely, he thought, to 
lead to error, and more particularly in those cases in 
which bismuth had been given previous to the taking 
of the radiograph. He had had cases where there 
had been a shadow, but the operator found no foreign 
body there, and, therefore, it was not an infallible 
diagnostic means. 


In reply to a questioner, Major Hobday said that 
the cost of the apparatus was quite beyond the means 
of the veterinary practitioner. Some cost as much as 
£1,000, but one could get an apparatus for £100. 
The first apparatus at the college cost £100, but that 
had been superseded by a much better one. What 
one did was to get an apparatus down, as was done in 
that sidebone case, in which the cost was twenty-five 
guineas. An elaborate installation had been made at 
Aldershot, but he did not know if much work had 
been accomplished with it. 

Major Hospay then read his paper on “ The 
Advantages to Students of some form of Practical 
Pupilage before Graduation.” 

The presentation of the paper was followed by a 
long discussion, in which the interest was maintained 
throughout, several Fellows making important 
contributions, which were well supported by visitors 
from the R.V.C. presenting the student’s standpoint. 

As a practical outcome the following resolution, 
to be forwarded to the N.V.M.A. Council, was unani- 
mously passed :—‘‘ That the literary organ of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association be asked to 
establish a liaison bureau where students and prac- 
titioners could work for mutual benefit.” 

Captain DuNnLor Martin proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to Major Hobday for his paper and skia- 
graphs. This was seconded by Colonel Youne and 
carried with acclamation. 

A similar tribute to Colonel Young for his specimens 
was passed on the proposition of Professor Woot- 
DRIDGE, who remarked that he was sorry the dis- 
cussion upon them had had to be curtailed, as some 
of them were of quite exceptional interest—for 
instance, he doubted if anybody in that room had 
previously seen larva of the Hypoderma bovis in the 
cesophagus, while other specimens of note were the 
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case of necrosis of the skin of sheep and the urinary 
caleuli of the pig, which were, he thought, of remark- 
ably low specific gravity. 
The accordance of a vote of thanks to the President 
hrought a highly-successful meeting to a somee. 
J. F. MACDONALD, ‘Hon. Secretary. 





Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland. 
Continued. 


Messrs. McGlinchey. Donegal: Nolan, Carlow ; 
Campbell, Charlestown; Byrne. D.A.T.L; Kelly, Porta- 
down: were, on the motion of Mr. Howarn, seconded 
by Mr. ALLEN, unanimously elected to the member- 
ship of the Association. 

Mr. Keuiy returned thanks for his election, and on 
a reference made by him to the Performing Animals 
Defence League, Professor Craig reminded the 
committee of the resolution already adopted, to the 
effect that the League would be supported in its 
efforts to prevent cruelty to performing animals, 
It appeared, however, that the League was opposed 
to animals performing at all, which, the Chairman 
remarked, was a ridictilous proposition. 

Professor Crata stated he had no information 
from Mr. Doyle with regard to the reading of his 
paper on poisonous plants, and suggested that the 
meeting might usefully have an impromptu discussion 
on any point which members might wish to bring 
forward. This was agreed to, and the Chairman 
invited the members to bring forward any matter 
which had come to their notice. 

Mr. Howarp drew attention to the unnecessary 
multiplicity of documents which Veterinary Inspectors 
were called upon to fill up under the Tuberculosis 
Order. The system at present in vogue necessitated 
useless repetition, and he suggested that the attention 
ol the State officials ought to be drawn to the desir- 
ability of shortening the procedure, thereby Lringing 
about a considerable saving of time and expense, 
The Chairman, Mr. J. J. Kelly, Mr. Allen and Mr. Dodd 
strongly supported the remarks of Mr. Howard, and 
it was agreed that the matter should be brought 
before the Council at an early date with a view to 
having a small Sub-C ommittee appointed for the 
purpose of effecting this much-needed reform. 

Reference was made to a discussion at the last 
meeting concerning the appointment of an inspector 
of dairies and slaughter-houses under the South 
Dublin Rural District Council, and a copy of the 
Evening Mail, dated 21st July, was produced, which 
contained a report of the appointment of a man named 
Christopher Nolan to the position at £200 per year. 
It was found that the name of the man appointed 
was not on the list of registered practitioners, and it 
was the feeling of the meeting that the attention of 
the Local Government Minister should be directed to 
the appointment, which should undoubtedly be filled 
by a fully-qualified Veterinary Surgeon. The Hon. 
Secretary was at the same time instructed to obtain 
a list of names of the applicants so as to ascertain 
whether any professional men had applied for the 
appointment and been turned down. This informa- 
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tion would be valuable in making the representations 
to the Minister. 

\ discussion then took place on the advisability of 
having some agency appointed to keep an eye on 
contemplated legislation affecting the interests of the 
profession. At “the present time it was felt that the 
interests of the veterinary surgeons were completely 


ignored. The Chairman, Professor Craig, Messrs. 
Norris, Kehoe, Allen, Dolan, Kelly and Howard 
supported the suggestion that a strong recom- 
mendation should go to the Council, urging the 


appointment of a Parliamentary Committee to look 
after such matters, and a motion to this effect was 
adopted. 

Mr. Norris referred to the fact that there is, at 
present, a draft Bill that will vitally affect every 
practitioner in Ireland, and unless they saw to it 
themselves, they would be again ignored, 

Suggestions were made by Mr. Howarp and Mr. 
O'Brien that President Cosgrave should be approached 
with a view to ensuring that the profession would be 
consulted in any matters of contemplated legislation 
concerning it, and if possible it might be well to make 
an effort to induce the Government to recognise an 
advisory committee of, say, two or three members 
of the profession, similarly to the procedure adopted 
by the Department in relation to horse breeding. 

Captain Winter viewed with satisfaction the 
spirit that now prevailed between the Medical Pro- 
fession and the Veterinary Surgeons ; it would be an 
undoubted advantage to both professions if they 
would co-operate and work as one unit. 

It was regrettable that in some cities the Medical 
Officer of Health carried out the inspection of meat 
himself. This was eminently the work of a veterinary 
surgeon, and it was deplorable that the Medical 
Profession should tolerate such a breach of professional 
etiquette. Mr. Dolan agreed with the views of 
Captain Winter as to the desirability of the two 
Associations working in harmony. He mentioned 
the fact that, but for the help of the Medical Officer 
of Dublin, Dr. Russell, his efforts to secure the appoint- 
ment of a professional man for meat inspection in the 
city would not have been successful. The Veterinary 
Association, therefore owed much to Dr. Russell 
in successfully upholding the claim of the profession 
to such appointments. Mr. Kelly also paid a tribute 
to the good work done by Dr. Russell, who, he said. 
thoroughly appreciated the advantages to be derived 
from uniformity of action between the two professions. 

Mr. Ketty (Portadown) urged that steps should be 
taken to ensure that tuberculin tests should, in the 
interest of the animals and owners. be carried out by 
a properly-yualified veterinary surgeon. ‘The use 
of tuberenlin by non-professional men should be made 
a penal offence. At present there was very little 
protection for the animal or the profession. Mr. 
Howarp dwelt at length on the deplorable laxity 
even amongst members of the profession in carrying 
out tuberculin tests, and Professor CRAIG considered 
that Mr. Howard should bring the conduct complained 
of under the notice of the Council. 
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The merits and various forms of testing, that is to 
say, ophthalmic, subcutaneous, intradermic were 
then discussed generally, and it was finally agreed 
that the Council should inquire into the use and 
control of tuberculin, and have at their disyosal the 
report of the Glasgow Veterinary Association at their 
next meeting. Steps should then be taken to have 
their views placed before the Government, together 
with whatever recommendations they considered 
desirable for controlling the use of tuberculin in this 
country. 


Mr. 

The presentation of a certificate of Honorary 
Associateship to Mr. Charles Allen evoked very warm 
tributes to his many sterling qualities, and the good 
work done by him to foster the interests and protect 
the rights of the profession during the long period 
of his connection with it. In making the present- 
ation, Captain Winter pointed to * Charlie Allen” 
as the father of the profession in Ireland, and the fact 
that his name was a household word in the * horsey ” 
world. They all knew what * Charlie Allen” had 
done for the profession. He was the backbone of 
every movement to safeguard their interests, and 
nothing gave him (Captain Winter) greater pleasure 
than to pay this well-deserved compliment to a man 
whom everyone of them honoured and esteemed. 

In supporting the remarks of the President, Mr. J. J. 
KeLLY referred to a noteworthy occasion on which 
Mr. Allen at his own personal expense joined issue 
with the legal authorities who disputed the right of 
the Veterinary Profession to be classed among the 
learned professions, and succeeded in establishing 
the claims of the profession to a proper recognition. 
As the outcome of his efforts, veterinarians in Ireland 
secured exemption from service as jurors. The 
hospitality extended by Mr. Allen when President 
of that Association to the members of the National 
on the occasion of their visit to this country lived 
very vividly still in the memories of most members 
of the profession in England. It was only a couple 
of weeks ago, when visiting Dunleary with Professor 
Hobday and other examiners, that he heard reference 
made to the matter. Mr. Allen’s striking personality 
and professional reputation were not bounded by the 
four seas of this country. He was well known in 
Kngland to the racing and hunting fraternity, and his 
frank honesty and professional skill stood out in 
that country as a monument to the credit of himself 
and the profession. He early realised the value of 
unity and combination in the profession and was one 
of the founders of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of Ireland. 

The compliment they now tendered to him was a 
very feeble recognition of his great services, but he 
(Mr. Allen) would ace ept it in the spirit in which it was 
intended, ie.. as an expression of their sincere 
appreciation, and hope that many years were still 
before him to be what he had always been an honour 
proces sto. 


ALLEN Honourep. 


to his 


(Continued at foot of next column.) 
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Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 


NOTICE TO DIVISIONAL SECRETARIES, 


The Editorial Committee, wishing to be of assistance to the divisions, 
and with a view to achieving uniformity in the reports of meetings, 
and acceleration in their publication in ‘the Record, are prepared to 
send their representative to report their proceedings. 

Will Secretaries of divisions, wishing to avail themselves of this 
offer, forward particulars as to dates, times, and places of meeting 
to the Editor, LO Gray's Inn Square, W.C.1, at least a month prior 
- such meetings, when the scale of charges will be forwarded to 
them ? 


Diary of Events. 


Council and Committees. 


N.V.M.A. 


Jan.sth and 9th 


Jan. 10th Mid-West and South Wales Meeting at 
Hereford. 

Jan. lOth and Lith R.C.V.8. Council and Committees. 

Jan. 16th South Eastern Division, Annual Meeting 
and Dinner at Tunbridge Wells. 

Jan. 25th Royal Counties Division Meeting at 
Reading, followed by Annual Dinner, 

Feb. 8th -Midland Division, Annual General Meeting 


at Birmingham. 
A merry Christmas to all! We hope all our mem- 
bers will have a happy holiday, with plenty of good 
cheer. This is a time, above all others, for home, 
a time to put trouble, care and worry behind one, to 
enjoy the company of one’s own household, to wel- 
come friends, and generally to be at peace with all 
the world. Let the new year look after itself let 
its business, its anxieties and responsibilities come 
when they may, Christmas is with us, and we shall not 
allow anything to intrude upon the happiness and 
comfort of our own hearth, till the turkey and plum 
pudding are finished and forgotten. 


Gireat satisfaction is expressed, particularly in the 
West of England, that Mr. W. D. Rees is standing 
again for the Council of the Royal College. © Mr. 
Rees is President of the Mid-West and South Wales 
Division, isa member of the Council of the * National,” 
and is a member of the Special Committee appointed 
to enquire into the salaries and conditions of service 
of veterinary surgeons holding State or other public 
appointments. Last year Mr. Rees was nominated 
too late for his name to come before the foreign and 
colonial voters. 

(Continued at foot of next page?) 


(Continued from previous column.) 

Captain WINTER, amidst applause, then handed the 
certificate to Mr. ALLEN, who, in returning thanks, 
expressed his sincere gratification tor the compliment 
paid him. They said that every person in this world 
had ‘hobby. but his greatest hobby was the 
interest and welfare of the Veterinary Profession. 
He had done his best to raise it to its present dis- 
tinguished position, and he felt very grateful indeed 
that his efforts had been appreciated and for the 
great honour they had conferred upon him, 

The meeting then concluded. 
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Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
irat post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Veterinary Service in India. 


To THe Eprror or tae Vererinary Recorp. 
Sir,-L am instructed to inform you that the Royal 
Commission on Superior Services in [India has been pleased 
to ask for evidence to be given before them by members 
of the Indian Veterinary Service Association, and have 
sent me copies of the Questionnaires, to which they request 
my Association to furnish answers. am, Sir, yours very 
faithfully, R. F. Stirtinc, Major, Offg. Veterinary Adviser 
to Government, C.P., Hon. Secretary, Indian Veterinary 
Service Association, Nagpur. 

29th November, 1923. 





(Continued from previous page ) 

The Register of members of the N.V.M.A. is now 
practically complete. The Secretary hopes next 
year to publish a list of members and supply copies 
to all who wish to have them. Any suggestion with 
regard to this will be welcomed. At the present 
time the staff are very busy correcting some of the 
many errors which have crept in during the last few 
years, and it is hoped to be akle to start with a clean 
sheet in 1924. 

There is still a number of members who owe their 
subscription for 1923 and a few who owe for 1922. 
The difficulty of collecting outstanding subscriptions 
is very great and is very unpleasant, but, taking 
everything into consideration, we have been fortunate, 
and members have paid up well, and many by writing 
appreciative and kindly letters have done their best 
to make the duties of the General Secretary as agre* 
able as possible. 

For the first time, we are sending a reminder to 
every member that his subscription for 1924 becomes 
due upon January Ist next. If everyone will take 
this the only intimation--as a hint and act on it, 
the Association will be able to look forward to a pros- 
perous new year without concern. 

‘ 

The Dinner of the Royal Society of Medicine was a 
great success and was really a great function. More 
than five hundred Fellows were present to hear the 
Prince of Wales make an excellent speech. He could 
Le distinctly heard in every part of the room, and his 
speech was a model of terseness and clarity of ex- 
pression. The speech of the President, and also that 
of the Minister of Health, raised the hopes of those of 
us who are members of the Section of Comparative 
Medicine, that at long last we were to hear that the 
work of our profession was to be publicly recognised. 
But no, it was not to be. What an immense help it 
would have been to us all! However, perhaps tact 
dictated that reference should only be made in general 
terms to those who are members of the Comparative 
Section, interested in the diseases of man or of animals. 
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Fees under the C.D.A. Acts. 

Sir, -It is rather a coincidence that Mr. Scott’s letter 
should appear in the Record almost simultancously with 
my private letter to you on the same matter, and that I 
should have expressed the same views as to the anomalies 
existing —the totally different fees allowed by the different 
counties for exactly the same duties and, in some cases, 
the quite inadequate sums allowed. 

[t is somewhat annoying to feel that the authorities can 
apparently make any alterations and reductions they like 
without any protest or action from the profession. What 
would the B.M.A. do in such cases ! 

Personally, [ happen to be an Inspector under twe 
counties, and the fees allowed are totally different, and L 
must admit that [ felt very humiliated and chagrined 
recently when [I found that my fee for examination of 
cattle at  night—certifying foot-and-mouth disease 
scheduling an infected area—interviews with police, ete. 
was the magnificent sum of 10/6 plus 126 for twenty 
miles by car ! 

On the other hand, certain fees are quite satisfactory, and 
| contend that a schedule of fees should be drawn up by 
the N.V.M.A., who should endeavour to insist on these being 
uniformly adopted by all counties. 

I append list of fees allowed by the Counties of Stafford 
and Warwick.--I am, yours faithfully, W. T. Ouver. 

Springhurst, Tamworth, December 9th, 1923. 


CouNTY OF STAFFORD. Zed 
Anthrax, including microscopic examination 1 t Oo 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease, Cattle Plaque, EH pizootic 
Lymphangitis, ete. 010 6 
Sheep Scab, 50 animals ... a Sai . OL 6 
50---L00 animals... ae ~~» @16 © 
Over 100 animals ... as ae 2 a 
Parasitic Mange, Examinations —tirst visit a |} 
Lach subsequent visit 0 10) 6 
Glanders and Tuberculosis— 
Examination ia — oe ae uw 2 & @ 
Post-mortems (each)... es oe va ee 
Mallein and Tuberculin Tests (1) een ces hy ew 
‘s mn (2) ib ao Pk 6 
9 a os each —over two 0 5 0 
Inspections subsequent to tests ois a ee = 
Rabies -Examination and post-mortem tr (2 ee 
Inspection of Markets _ ... oe iad Oe a ee 
Attendance in Court of Law. ... one mia |S 
Valuation - ji ‘ia 1 t 0 
Certificate (when no other fee) _ aa ae 4 
Travelling by Road ite 74a. per mile each way. 
Visits and examination for movement of animals... | 
*” 99 Hides and Offal r i.@ 


Visits and Inspection of Sale yards after Disinfection | 


The Editor begs to ackfiowledge the receipt of the following . 

Appreciation of the late Mr. A. Sievwright (unavoidably 
held over till next week). 

Communications from Messrs. J. Cameron, W. R. Davis, 
R. P. Jones, and T. F. Spencer. 

Report of the Joint Meeting of the West of Scotland 
and the Scottish Metropolitan Divisions, from Messrs. G. 
W. Weir and J. Howard Jones, Hon. Secretaries. 





